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{onranraL.} 
THE MABCH OF CRIMBE. 
A MEMORY OF THE TOWN. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


Murder with crimson hand has stalked 
Abroad at noonday and at night; 

The blood-stained with the pure have walked, 
And Wrong has seemed to master Right. 

Lame-handed Justice on her seat 

_ (With few exceptions far between) 

Has seen the links of guilt complete, 

Yet found a way that guilt to screen. 


Corruption in official ranks, 
And evil counsel holding rule, 

He who resists has little thanks : 
Fewer he who becomes 2 tool 

To civic power—and near and far © 
Drifts the miasma of the hour; 

A bribe the gates of justice bar, 
And flattery hath boundless power. 


And to whatend? Rapine, and Thoft, 
And Lust, and all the passions, take 
The place that Innocence hath left, 
Her hiding-place afar to make. 
O, hasten the auspicious day, 
When life, though high or low, shall be 
Safe under the propitious sway 
Of Civic Truth and Honesty ! 
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THE MONARCH OF MUSIC. 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. © 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX, 
AUTHOR OF ‘' PEN AND INK &KETOSES,” ETO. 


Upon a beautifal morning in the month of. 


May, 1762, a little girl about eight years of age, 
and a boy about two years her junior, descended 
the vine-covered banks of Kohosbeez, at the foot 
of which murmured and fiowed the pure and 
rapid waters of the river Moldau, which loses 
itself in the ancient forest of Bohemia. Instcad 
of dancing on their path with all that lively 
gaiety so common to young people of their age, 
these two children held each other by the hand, 
and walked slowly along, with thoughtful brows 


and downcast eyes, and the gravity of years” 


‘stamped upon their faces, yet all the easy grace, 
candor and simplicity of childhood was observ- 
able in their countenances and motions. Their 


-dress announced the poverty of their condition. | 
The little girl’s robes were faded and worn, while 


those of the boy were patched with cloths of 
different colors at both knees and clbows. Nev- 
-ortheless, poor though they seemed, it was easy 


to perccive that a kind and attentive mother had . 
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hastily combed and braided their long, fair ring- 
lets, and had washed their delicate hands, and 
handsome, intelligent faces, thus investing pov- 
erty with its chiefest dignity and grace—that of 
personal cleanliness. ‘They held in their hands 
each a Jarge piece of bread, upon which from 
time to time they cast their eyes without ventur- 
ing to eat. When they had reached the foot of 
the descent, and were about to seek shelter be- 
neath the green boughs of the forest trees, the 
little boy broke silence. 

‘‘Did you remark, my sister,” said he, with a 
sad voice, “in what manner our mother gave us 
our breakfast this morning, and how she sighed 
when I said, ‘ Nothing but bread again ?’” 

‘“‘ Yes, brother,”’ replied the little Pirl, shaking 
her pretty head, and sighing, “she wept. I saw 
her tears and her look, which seemed to say, 
‘There is even no more bread in the house, so 
you must be content.’ But why do you weep ?” 
added the little girl, suddenly melting into tears 
at the sight of her brother’s emotion. 

‘I weep because you do,” replied Wolfgang, 
in his turn; and then he added, “I grieve, too, 
that I have not bread enough for my breakfast ?” 

“Poor little thing!’ said his sister, kissing 


| the tears from his eyes, and fondling him as if 
| she had been twenty, and not two, years his 
| senior, “‘ you are never without some great grief. 


But, come, let us wander below the green spread- 


| ing branches of the trees, and pluck the little 


flowers that peep from the clustered grass that 


| grows beneath them, and you shall eat what 


bread you have, and we will wreathe our brows 
with blossoms, and forget that we are hungry.” 

As she spoke, Frederika led her brother into 
the forest path that skirted the margin of the 
Kohosbeez, and began to cull the wild blossoms 
from the banks, and to laugh in the fallness of 
her joy. High overhead towered the ash, fir 
and elm trees, and golden sunbeams struggled 
through their openings, and fell upon the moss- 
grown stones, and wild foxgloves, and trefoils, 
and ferns, that clustered by the river's side. 
The songs of the birds came echoing from the 
far recesses of the deep greenwood, and fell upon 
the ears of the children like heaven-attuned lar- 
monies, until the soul of the little boy was stirred 
within him, and his lips quivered with an 
undefinable emotion. 

“Frederika,”’ said ho, in a soft whisper, as he 
turned his large blue eyes towards those azure 
spots of the serene sky which could be seen 
through the shady foliage overhead, “ Frederika,” 
said he, as the flowers dropped from his hand 
and his face assumed a devotional character, 
“what a sweet place would this be to pray in.” 
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“True, Wolfgang,” said the child, struck by 
her brother’s earnestness, ‘‘ but for what, and to 
whom will we pray ?” 

“We shall pray for some means to make my. 
mother smile oftener, and my father to seem less 
sad, and we shall ask that poverty may go from 
our dwelling-place, and leave us* happiness in- 
stead ; and we shall pray to God who lives in the 
blue heavens which you see yonder through the 
dense leaves of the forest.” 

«« And he will lisfen to us,’’ said the little girl, 
joining her hands, and kneeling with charming 
simplicity upon the ground, while her brother 
bent down at her side. ‘My mother says heral- 
ways listens c the prayers of children who love 
their parents.” 

And she closed her beautiful eyes, et ex- 
claimed, in low, solemn tones, while her brother’s 
voice mingled with hers: 

“‘Q, give us the means of being useful to our 
parents.” 

As the little boy and girl kneeled upon the 
soft green grass, and uttered their filial aspira- 
tions, the sunbeams fell upon their closed éyes 
and spiritualized features, as if they loved to do so, 
and the eyes of a man who was concealed by the 
thick foliage which surrounded the spot where 
they knelt, shone on them too, with such an ex- 
pression as an angel might wear if it listened to 
such silvery voices. The man was of lofty, 
noble stature, his countenance was mild and 
benevolent, and his dress rich but simple. He 
stood silent and thoughtful, and leaned upon the 
tree behind which the lonely children knelt. 

‘Direct us how we may assist our parents,” 
paid the little boy, rising from his knees, and a8- 
sisting his sister to do so also. 

“‘ We have finished our prayers, then, Wolf- 
gang,” said Frederika, as she kissed her 
brother’s lips. 

“And we have discovered the means for 
which we have prayed,” exclaimed the boy, in- 
terrupting her, while his face lighted up with 
joy, and his eyes sparkled with hope. “I knew 
we should discover some way of assisting our 
parents.” 

“ And what have you discovered, our wise 
Wolfgang ?” cried Frederika, laughing. 

‘‘ Has not our mother over and over again told 
us that we were good children?” said the boy. 
“« And has not our father declared that you could 
sing, and that I could play well upon the piano ? 
Now we shall rise some fine morning,” said the 
child, with a serious air, “‘and we shall take 
each other’s hands, and we shall wander far 
away over green plains, and by hedge paths and 
rivers, until we discover on our way some stately 


and jewels ! 
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castle; ‘nnd you shall sing, and I shall play upon 
the piano, and the rich folks of the castle shall 
give us gold, Frederika,”’ said the rapt, dreaming 
boy, while his little breast heaved with the earn- 
estness and fulness of his feelings, and his eyes 
shone as if with an inspiration. “I shall make 
the piano tremble with the most enchanting sirs, 
till every lady who listens to it shall tremble too, 
and then they shall embrace thee and me, and 
shall give us pearls, and jewels, and bon-bons, 
but I shall say, ‘ We will have none of these; 
give us money, I pray you, that we may carry it 
to our father and mother.” 
“ Ah, what a dreamer thou art!” 
little girl, as she kisssed her brother. 
‘But more than that, sister,’’? continued the 
castle-building infant, with a profusion of ex- 
pression and ideality uncommon in one so young, 
“more than that, sister, the king shall hear of us, 
and shall send an envoy to us, and he shall give 
to me a silken tunic, and to thee a robe of satin, _ 
and we shall go to the royal palace, amongst bean- 
tiful ladies, with broidered robes, feathers, silks 
And I shall sit at the piano—what 
a piano! with wood bright os a looking-glass, 
with silver pedals, and notes of pearls and dia- 
monds—and we shall play till the court is rav- 
ished with our music, and then we shall be 
caressed and embraced, and the king shall de- 
mand of me what I wish, and I shal! answer, 
‘What the king pleases,’ and then he shall give 
me a castle, and send for my father and mother.” 
A burst of laughter interrupted the recital of 
the bold young piano-player, who, looking fear- 
fally, first at his sister, and then quickly from 
side to side, perceived the stranger, who had 
listened in his concealment to every word which 
had been uttered, and now seeing that he was 
discovered, he approached the children with a 
smiling countenance, exclaiming : 
“Do not be afraid, my children ; I will be an 


cried the 


envoy to you.” 


The innocent children looked in each other’s 
faces at these words, and then they gazed at the 
stranger. 

“‘ Ah, well, so much the better,” cried the boy, 
“if you are, you have done what I wish, I hope.” 

“No, no,” said the stranger, seating himself 
upon the trunk of a tree, and placing Wolfgang 
and his more aged and bashful sister before him. 
** I shall only grant what you desire upon condi- 
tion that you truly answer me the questions I 
shall ask, and I shall know if you lie.” 

“‘I never lie,” said the little boy, proudly. 

‘*T shall see whether you do or not,” said the 
stranger, smiling, and patting him on the head. 
“‘ What is your father’s name ?” 
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“Leopold Mozart,” said the boy, bowjng. 
‘He is chapel master, and plays upon the violin 
and piano ; but often on the violin.” 

‘“¢ And does thy mother still live ?”’ 

“ Yes, she does, and a dear mother is mine.” 

“ How many children are there of you?” 

The little boy shook his head, as if he did 
not know, and remained silent, while his sister 
modestly replied : 

“We are seven in all, but two only remain, 
my brother and I, the rest have all died.” 

“And your father is very poor, my dear 
child ?” said the stranger, in a kindly tone, to the 
little girl. 

“ Ah, yes, very poor,” she exclaimed, while 
the tears started in her eyes. ‘‘ Look,” said she, 
holding up the piece of bread which had yet-re- 
. mained untouched, “ that is all the bread that we 
had in the house this morning, and when my 
mother gave it to us she bade us go in the fields 
and eat it, for it grieved her to see us fed so 
poorly.” 

‘‘ Poor children, where do your parents live 2” 

“ Above there, upon the hill, sir, in that little 
house whose roof you can perceive from where 
you stand,” replied Wolfgang. 

“That house belongs, I know, to Dusseck the 
musician,’ said the stranger, looking up. 
* And now tell me,” he continued, while he 
patted their cheeks, and smiled to them, and at 
the same time wiped a tear from his eye, “tell 
me what you asked, when I] saw you praying, a 
little ago-?”’ 

‘‘That we might discover the means of gain- 
ing money, and assisting our parents,”’ said the 
little girl, quietly, “and my brother declares he 
has discovered these means, although I much 
fear that he has not.’ 

“If Wolfgang is able to play well upon the 
piano, as he said, his idea can be put in opera- 
tion,” said the stranger, smiling, and I can aid 
him.” 

““My brother is only six years of age,” said 
the little girl, looking fondly on the boy, “ but 
he can comipone: very beautiful pieces already, 
my father says.” 

“Compose! and he go young ’ ?” cried he, as 
he looked half doubtingly on the child. 

“Aro you astonished at this?” cried Wolf- 
gang, laughing, and holding up his head. “ Ah, 
well, come to our house and you shall see.” 

The stranger bent his head, reflected for a mo- 
ment, and then said, in a half jocund way.: 

“ My dear children, return to the home of your 
parents, remain there all day, and before evening 
comes you shall hear from me.” 

. The stranger was retiring after speaking these 
x | 
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words, when the lively little Wolfgang caught 
him by the skirts of his tunic, and exclaimed : 

“One word, sir; my sister did not tell you 
that we prayed that a dinner may be sent to my 
mother.” 

“Your mother may depend on it,” said the 
stranger, laughing. ‘Is there anything else you 
wish for youretee y? 

‘Nothing, sir,” said the lively children in one 
breath, as they clasped each other’s hands, and set 
out for home, “we wish but happiness to our 
father and mother.” 

The hoime of Leopold Mozart, which or 
upon the hill of Kosobeez, and overlooked a 
ovely landscape of cultured hills and dense 
forest, and rolling river, was not a very great 
house, nor was.it superbly furnished. One large 
apartment served as many purposes as possible. 
The principal chamber was kitchen, dining-room 
and parlor. On one side was a lofty chimney, 
with stewpans suspended on the inside thereof, 
the other side was occupied by a piano, over 
which, suspended from the wall, hung a violin. 
In the centre stood a table of black wood, and 
surrounding it were several seats formed of straw. 
As the children entered this humble apartment 
they were met by 2 young woman whose neat 
and clean appearance bespoke industry and | 
order, but whose face was indicative of anxiety 
and care. 

“ And wherefore are you 80.soon returned, my 
children ?”’ said she. 

‘“‘Hillo, Wolfgang and Frederika returned so 
early from the fields !”’ exclaimed a man at the 
same time, who had just followed them into the 
house, and whose handsome face, intelligent 
features, and easy carriage and language but ill 
accorded with his humble, threadbare raiment. 
“‘ And what curious sights have you been seeing 
this morning?’ he repeated, fondling the 
boy. sd 

“ Curious enough, I tell you, my dear father,” 
said the child. ‘(We saw a messenger, and 
whata messenger! He had such a figure as you 
see in a picture, and the air of a king.” 

“ And did he speak to you my boy?” asked 
the chapel master, smiling. 

“ Ay, that he did,” replied Wolfgang, with 
an arch expression, ‘and he will .be here soon 
after he has sent dinner, and when I begin to 
play a sonata on the piano.” | 

M. Mozart could not restrain his laughter at 
thé excessive simplicity of his little boy, and 
placing him on his knee he exclaimed, in a tone 
of raillery : 

“ And shall he give you anything elze but 
dinner, Wolfgang 2?” 
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“Yes, father, a palace, and valets, and -fine' 


robes, and plenty of money.” And the boy con- 


tinued to prattle on in this style, until a loud 


tapping was heard at the door. 

When Madame Mozart opened the door, a 
little covered vehicle was standing before it, with 
two attendants in charge of it. 

“Ts this Leopold Mozart’s, the chapel mas- 
ter?” said a.fat, portly man, who puffed and 
blew, either with the exertion of whipping up 
the little horses, or carrying the flesh that cov- 
ered his bones. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Madame Mozart. 

“Then the person whom Wolfgang Mozart 
met in the forest this morning, sends the dinner 
he promised.” And so saying, the cook and his 
assistant heaped the black centre table with 
viands. 

Mozart and his wife gazed in stupefied wonder 
upon the rich and succulent food, which was set 
before them ready to be ee: and at last finding 
words, sail: 

“You must tell me to — I owe this mys- 
terious bequest ?” | 
. But the fat, burly cook declared that the chil- 
dren knew as much of their benefactor as he 
could. tell; then bidding them good day, he 
mounted his vehicle, and driving off guickly, 
left the family in amazement. | 

‘He must indeed be a wondérful messenger 
who could do so kind a deed,” said the mother 
of Wolfgang, as she looked around the table 
with a tearful eye ; “and though the name of the 
good man is unknown, his memory, nevertheless, 
dwells in our hearts.” 

Just as the feast was being ended, and while 
the hearts of the family danced within them with 
& livelier joy than they had felt for many a day, 
the clock of the neighboring convent struck two, 
and little Wolfgang, as if recalled to himself by 
the Sound, left his seat and approached the 
piano. 

“The stranger,” said she, as if speaking to 
himsclf, “ looked astonished when Frederika told 
him that I could compose, but were he in this 
house now I should let him hear such a sonata.” 

As he spoke, the child ran his tiny fingers 
along the keys which he could hardly reach, with 
an ease and precision which it was astonishing to 
look upon; then, as if the sound recalled some 
bright, glorious vision, beyond mortal ken, his 
little eyes closed, his face became lighted with a 
most seraphic expression, and abandoning him- 
self to the instrument, he produced. sounds, so 
soft, so perfect, so decided, and so harmonious, 
that even his father and mother sat mute with 
astonishmgnt. The rich and capricious fancy of 
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‘the infantile composer seemed to have taken the 
wings of an angel,.and to have attuned that in- 
strument with the melodious, thrilling harpings 
of heaven. His little bosom heaved, and his 
feeble, tiny fingers swept over-the ivory and ebony 
keys with the ease and rapidity of the most ac- 
complished master, and his face was suffused with 
a soft, rapturous smile, as the harmonies that 
filled his soul lent its magic influences to that 
passive piano. The sounds of the far-off band 
where hosts of cherubim struck their lyric strings 
till the hosts of heaven sent back the strain 
again, seemed to waken his young genius from 
the latent slumbers of its youth. He, so lately 
from that pure, fresh heaven above, seemed to 
have retained its language. 

‘‘Ah,” cried his father, with enthusiasm, 
“with God’s help thou shalt one day be a great . 


/man!”” Then suddenly desponding, as he re- 


flected a moment upon his true position, he ex- 
claimed, in a sad tone, “But who in all the 
world knows of thee, but thy father, my poor 
boy? Who shall lead thee from the obscurity of 
this little dwelling, and the humble position of a 
chapel-master’s son? Who shall raise thee 
from the depth of misery and poverty, and be- 
come thy protector ?” 

“TJ will!” cried a voice from behind; and 
turning round toward the spot whence the re- 
sponse proceeded, Wolfgang, with pleasure, 
recognized the messenger, and Leopold Mozart, 
with awe and wonder, inclined his head, aa he 
recognized Francis I., of Austria, who had come 
to spend some time in the quiet seclusion ‘of 
Kosobeez, and whom he had frequently seen at 
the chapel. 

A few days after this adventure, Wolfgang and 
his father set out for Vienna, in order to appear 
at the court of the Empress Maria Theresa, at 
the command of her husband, the emperor. 

“ Beginning a life of labor at six years of age ! 
Alas,’’ said his mother, weeping, “how hard is 
the lot of the poor.” 

‘“‘T shall work for you, my mother, and a life 
of labor shall thon be a life of pleasure,” cried 
the child, as he threw his arms round her neck, 
and kissed her. 

Wolfgang Mozart, dressed in a gay court cos- 


‘tume, was led to the imperial palace of Vienna, 


and conducted by the master of the ccremonies 
into the concert hall. It was tenantless when 
the little musician entered, but the first thing 
that attracted his eyes was a splendid piano, 
before which he quietly and almost instantane- 
ously seated himself, while his father passed out 
upon a balcony which commanded a whole view 
of the splendid royal gardens. Alone, in the 
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great saloon, with his instrument before him, the 
boy began to play, timidly at first, for the full, 
rich tone of the grand instrument seemed. to fill 
the whole spacious apartment with a tremulous 
sense of life; then, as his ear became familiar 
with the tones, he burst into one of his most 
beautiful strains of improvisation, and gave him- 
self wholly up to his instrument. The boy, lost 
in the fancies which gave life, and the power of 
a whole accentuation to his fingers, and the 
chords which they touched, did not observe the 
rustling of silken robes, the waving of perfumed 
plumes, the glitter of gems and gold, and the 
sparkling of pearls, nor the soft footfalls of little 
feet, as the gay, courtly train entered the saloon. 
It was only when he had finished, and the last 
vibration of the instrument had died away, that 
he looked around, and saw himself gazed upon 
by bright eyes, and regarded by lovely, smiling 
countenances. 

“How beautifully you play!” cried a little 
girl, as she ran to the side of the musician, and 
took his hand. ‘‘ Will you teach me to play as 
well?” 

‘“* Ah, itis a wearisome, toilsome thing to lesa 
to play,” said the boy, innocently. ‘“ You must 
sit long, and grow tired, and then begin again. 
I will not learn you till you are bigger, and then 
you will not feel it so sore upon you.” 


“ And who taught you ?” said the child, as she. 


parted his curls, and looked into his eyes. 

“My father.” 

“Then you and he may teach me,” cried the 
little Princess Marie Antoinette, clapping her 
hands at the thought. 

“Great princesses,” said the boy, “ i not 
need to play for bread.” 

Wolfgang Mozart, at the age of eight years, 
appeared before the court of Versailles, and 
ravished his auditory with the precocity of his 
genius. He played the organ in the chapel royal, 
before the king and. his courtiers, in a style that 
had never been surpassed by the most accom- 
plished masters. Atthat early period of his life 
he composed two sonatas, which are still extant, 
to attest the richness of his fancy, and the ful- 
ness of his powers of development. In 1768 he 
returned to Vienna, where he composed at 
fourteen years of age his great opera of 
‘* Mithridates.” 

In 1776 & young man sat in a quiet, retired 
box in an opera in Paris, with his head resting 
on his hand, listening to the performance of the 
celebrated “ Alcesta,”” whose glorious strains fell 
almost unregarded on the ears of the cold throng 
who had.come determined to condemn it. The 
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fair-hair fell round his pale cheeks and neck, but 
his countenance was as beautiful as that of an 
Apolio Belvidere, and it seemed to sympathize 
with every emotional change'of the opera. Be-. 
side him stood a handsome man, whose eyes 
rolled from side to side of the theatre with an ex- 
pression of blended chagrin. and defiance, and 
whose lips quivered as he strove to return the 
half-sneering glances cast on him from loungers. 
in the opposite tiers of boxes. 

The curtain fell at last amid solemn silence, 
not @ solitary plaudit greeted the labors and 
hopes of Giuck, whose opera had just died of 
cold contempt and envy. The composer stood 
as still as astatue, and not a muscle of his hand- 
some face moved, as hundreds of eyes were fixed 
on him, end hundreds of lips were curled in 
affected pity. He felt that the fruits of his genius. 
had deserved anotifer fate, and proud of that.con- 
sciousness, he looked forth. sternly on his ene-: 
mies. The young man who sat beside him 
seemed alone overpowered with his emotions in: 
all that vast assembly, as he was lost: in reverie, 
for tue curtain had fallen some moments: before 
he was aware of the fact.. At last he suddenly 
roused himself, looked . quickly and furtively 
around upon the audience, then suddenly throw- 
ing himself into the arms of: his friend, while he 
burst into tears, he passionately exclaimed : 

“‘ Ah, the barbarians! the cold, frigid hearts . 
of ice and bronze, what now could move them?” | 

“‘Ah, never mind, my dear boy,” whispered. 
Gluck, in his ear, while he pressed him to his. 
breast, and his lips: now visibly quivered, ‘they 
shall do me justice in thirty years hence. Now, . 
however,.the commendation. of Wolfgang Mozart 


| is wort a world of such fame as they could 


give.” . a | i 


One day, when Mozart had won a world’s ap- . 
plause, he sat at the piano, his head inclined . 
upon the keys, and his eyes halfclosed. He was 
weary and feeble, for his body had yielded to his 
active spirit, the tribute which the physical frame : 
ever paysto genius. Wolfgang’s cheek was pale, : 
and his brow was heavy, for he had expended » 
the rosy tints of tbe one, and the glories of the 
other in his devotion to his art; and now he 
leaned forward on the instrument thut slept in 


| his sleep. Before him also lay papers in con-. 


fused piles, scraps of unfinished solos and orato- , 
rios and other fragments. Instruments lay i. 
scattered all round the room, like a hundred 
voiceless tongues, of which. the weary, feeblé . 
an was the soul, 
_ © Awake, Wolfgang !” said a voice in the ear . 


young man was of small stature, and his long, ! of the sleeping composer, and Mozart, raising ' 
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his head from his recumbent position, looked 
calmly in the face of his visitor. 

That face, however, could not be distinctly 
scanned, for it was covered with long black hair, 
and shaded by a long cloak and broad hag. 

‘What do you require of me?” demanded 
the composer, at last. 


“J address myself to Wolfgang Mozart Uae 


said the stranger. 

“ And to whom have J the honor to speak ?” 
replied the musician. 

“¢To one who would have you compose @ re- 
quiem before this day month, and would pay you 
handsomely for it.” 

“ A requiem !” said Mozart, musing. ‘Come 
to me, then, and it shall be done.” 

With all the enthusiasm of which his ardent 
nature was capable, he devoted himself to this 
work. When his wife would fiang over him and 
beseech him to forego such close application to 
study, he would smile and exclaim, “I labor for 
my own death.” 

Indeed, the fire of that composition was sup- 
plied by the vital warmth of his life blood. 
Death he felt was in his cup, as he bent his 
noble head over the page; but still, with an ardor 
that knew no abatement, he labored to leave his 
sublime thoughts to posterity, and as the swan 
upon its crystal river sings as ‘its lovely form 
fioats downward to its death, so he, singing as 
man never sung, finished his “Agnus Dei” 
with his expiring breath and strength, then laid 
him down to sleep. 

They placed the body of the young man—for 
he was only thirty-six years of age—upon a 
- gplendid bier, and they covered him with.a richly 
broidered pall, and the deep-toned organ pealed 
through the cathedral, and five hundred voices 
chanted the soft, solemn, soul-subduing requiem 
over him who had once been a little ragged, 
hungry child, fain to wander by the banks of the 
Moldau, and in the woods of Kosobeez, in order 
to forget that he had no dinner; but who now 


had won fame even before death, and whom his | 


own generation as well as posterity delighted and 
delight to honor as the most eminent musical 
genius of any age. 


————$__+- ea) 
SYMPATHY AT TABLE. 

A. distinguished physician lately announced 
that one reason why so many people have the 
dyspepsia is because they have no sympathy at 
- table. . They eat alone at restaurants, and devour 
their food like wild beasts, instead of sitting at 
table with their families, where their ayinpathies 
would be called into healthful activity, and where 
they would cat like civilized beings. There may 
bo something in this idea. At any rate, it wonld 
do no harm to test it.—Hall’s Journal. 
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SOWING -YOUR WILD OATS. 


In all the wide range of accepted British max- 
ims, there is none, take it for all in all, more 
thoroughly abominable than this one as to the 
sowing of wild oats. Look at it on what side 
you will, and I defy you to make anything but a 
devil’s maxim of it. What a man—be he young, 
old, or middle-aged—sows, that, and nothing else, 
shall he reap. The only thing to do with wild 
oats is to put them carefully into the hottest part 
of the fire, and get them burnt to dust, every 
seed of them. If you sow them, no matter in 
what ground, up they will come, with long tough 
roots, like coach-grass, and luxuriant stalks and 
leaves, as sure as there is a sun in heaven—a 
crop which it turns one’s heart cold to think of. 
The devil, too, whose special crop they are, will 
see that they thrive—and you, nobouy else, will 
have to reap them, and no common reaping will 
get them out of the soil, which must be dug down 
deep again and again. Well for you if, with all 
your care, you can make the ground sweet again 
by your dying day.—Zom Brown at Oxford. 


BALANCE OF GOOD AND ILL. 


The Persians held of old this very charitable 
maxim, that to be good, it was not necessary never 
to do amiss, but todo for the most part that 
which was right. When a person accordingly 
was accused of any breach of the laws, and even 
clearly proved to be guilty, they did not imme- 
diately condemn him to be punished, but pro- 
ceeded to make a scrapulous inquiry into the 
whole course of his life, in order to see whether 
the good or evil actions in it predominated ; if 
the good weighed heaviest in the scale, he was 
acquitted: and it was only if otherwise that he 
was condemned.— Home Journal. 


CONTEMPLATION AND ACTION. 
Jean Paul Richter thus beautifully contrasts 
these two qualities of the soul:—‘ Who is the 


greater sage—he who lifts himself above the 


stormy time aud contemplates it without action ; 
or he who, from the high region of calmness, 
throws himself into the battling tumult of the 
times? Sublime is it, when the eagle soars up- 
ward through the storm into the clear heaven; 
but sublimer, when floating in the serene blue 
above, he darts down through the thick storm- 
cloud to the rock-hung eyry, where his unfeath- 
ered young live and tremble.” 
TD 


CHEAP PLEASURES. 

If you would know one of the minor secrets 
of happiness, it is this : cultivate cheap pleasures. 
Good taste is not the ruinous thing it has been 
supposed to be; but bad taste is always sr bd 
sive. For instance, did you notice our breakfast- 
ware? Almost without ornament, and of com- 
mon earthen ware, yet you could not but have 
romarkéd, if you noticed it at all, that the forms 
were good; they were, indeed, copied from clas- 
sical models. And the set cost me about fifteen 
shillings — What You Will. 

—— DOS 60.0000 
YAITH. 


One in whom persuasion and belief 
Had ripened into faith, and faith become 
A passionate intuition. SPENCER. 


